XXVIII.   THE NIGHTINGALES ARE DUMB
1 FIRST met Sigrid on the boat going to Copen-
hagen. She was bronzed and Nordically nice
and I, being fresh from College, was impressionable.
On the train ferry from Fyn we ate smorrebrod
together, while our conversation ranged from the
merits of Sibelius to the potentialities of schnaps.
It was beautiful there, with the reflection of the
moon ribboned across the cobalt calm of the water.
Sigrid had a soft voice, blue eyes, and hair as
flaxen as the colour of the windmills we had passed
in the train. For six months she had been living
with a family at Manchester in order to learn the
language fluently. She was not enamoured of
England. The London streets were so cvery dirty
with petrol fumes,' and the waitresses in the
restaurants changed their aprons too infrequently
according to her notions. Nobody, she thought,
was really happy in Manchester, but in Copen-
hagen it was all *deeferent *. In that city there were
cafes and music-filled taverns where one could
laugh unrestrainedly without incurring glances of
reproof from the patrons. And the English would
not even laugh at a dog-fight!
Sigrid was my guide the first night I spent in
Copenhagen, and I learnt the family history as we
sat and watched the fireworks in the Tivoli Gardens.
(Her father, who was a Swede, owned a castle near
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